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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Tas Dmecror or Iwrenticence any RrenarcH 


19 March 1962 
MEMORANDUM #OR THE RECORD 


Meeting with General Cliang Ching-kuo, which lasted 90 minutes, on 
8 March 1962. ; 


General Chiang began by expressing his appreciation for the opportunity 
to meet and talk about the situation in China. He said he felt there were no 
basic’ differences betwean the two countries* desires in the Far East; he said that 

theyfelt that this year was the one that they should counterattack on the mainland; 
he said that his government's decision was the result of 13 years of continuous 
preparation and study of the situation on the mainland; he said that their decision 
recognized the consequences of this for the United States and that they had con- 
sidered very carefully the interest of the United States as well as of the GRC. 
was . 

He said that the U.S./having much trouble in Viet~-Nam, South Korea, Laos, 
and all of this trouble could be traced to the machinations of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. He said so long as the Chinese Communists were permitted to continue 
to exist there would be no peace in the Far East. He felt that Communist China 
must be eliminated in our interest as well as in the GRC interest. 


( Chiang said that indications on the maibland were never more favorable 
than this year; there were the internal economic and political difficulties and 
the Republic of China, on the other hand, was stronger than it had ever been before. 


He said that the 20-man teams were too small to set the spark that would 
bring down the Chinese Communist regime. The villagers in China had defense 
forces (like the self-defense forces in Viet-Nam) of abo ut 1,000 people; he thought 
that regular soldiers could handle five times their number and hence they had de- 
cided on teams of 200 men. They proposed airdropping five teams of 200 men 
into each of 5 separate areas; these could overcome the self-defense cdyfas in 
these areas and spark resistance, He said that once this happened they were 
positive there would be large scale defections not only from the population but 
from the regular army units of the Chinese Communists. 

desire 

He said that the Chinese Government did not want any open U.S. involvement 
or participation; all they wanted was our airplanes and our "tacit agreement? 
He pointed out that they were already at war, civil war had been going for some 
years, and it was not as if new war was starting. 


He said that the U.S. should consider this as a matter of internal concern 
to the Chinese Government. That the GRC would ngt use any, units or forces 
now being logistically supported through MAAG or Sule agencies: that they needed 
only the larger aircraft. 


1962 was clearly the best opportunity. It was the year of action. The GRC 
S did not contemplate any large scale action initially but only after a spark was lit. 
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He stressed that the GRC did not desire that the U.S. would take any open | 
hand in this but only covertly. He stressed again and again that President Chiang 
would consult with U.S. before taking any action; he went on to say, however, 
veiled, that if we did not agree, they would have to go ahead on their own, which 
would mean a coastal landing. 


President Chiang had thought out the matter very carefully and wag very 
sure of its success. He recognized that if it failed, the consequences would be 
unthinkable. 


On the elementof risk, he said, that ene-cannot-ge-inte-+the-Tiger's if one 
expects to catpure fhe tiger's cub , he must excpect to go into the tiger's den. 


I replied that we agreed that the Chinese Communist regime was a threat 
to the peade of Asia and that we sympathized with their desire to remove it. 


I said that we agreed that the Chinese Communist regime was having its 
difficulties and I mentioned the Tibet documents (although not by that name) as 
evidence of economic difficulties that extended even to the pay and food for the 
army. 


I pointed out, however, that there was a great difference between discontent 
and disaffection with a regime that was essentially apathetic and such a high level 
of discontent as to make people want to fight and die to rid themselves of it. I 
said that we were not at all sure that the dis content on the mainland was of this 
second level. I drew the parallel with Cuba where we knew that the people were . 
disconented but that that did not mean they would risk their lives unless they 
were very sure of the success of the venture. 


The-key-te- this;-f pointed outy-was -inteHipenees- . 


I pointed out that guerrilla warfare against a police state was a very risky 
proposition. I recalled that in WW II the Magquis were never able to succeed 
or to do very much of anything against the Germans until after the D Day when the 
full body of the enemy was engaged fully. I gently suggested that the Maquis had 
a better underground organization and many more armed supporters within France 
than the GRC had today on the mainland of China, 


I pointed out that the key to this was intelligence. That we felt that our intel- 
ligence was not nearly good enough to risk the pdiffion of the GRC. I suggested 
that the first they ought to consider intelligence teams/which we then could joinfy 
study. the results of 


Chiang argued that they hdd thought of the intelligence teams and had really 
tried them but that 20 men were not enough to overcome the self-defense corps 
and protect themselves. (Unfortunately, I did not pursue this point. My reply 
should have been that the problem was not one of combat intelligence teams, whe ther 
26 men or 200 ment but of one man espionage agents who could both report and 
organize an underground.) I reiterated the importance of intelligence and said 
that. we were not necessarily saying that action should not be undertaken but ony. 

i gx, that we should be very very sure before we undertook any action. 





So Fs awakes? 
u 


I pointed to the Sino-Soviet rift and the likelihood that premature action 
would heal the rift and bring the Soviets to the Chinese Communist aid, since 
the Soviets were unlikely to tolerate the downfall of the Chinese Communist 
regime at this particular stage in history. Il urged him to consider the importante 
of letting the Sino-Soviet rift ripen before they contemplated any action that 
would commit their prestige. 


I reiterated the prestige point by saying that our concern was that they would 
undertake action so large as to commit their prestige fully but that not large 
enough to succeed. I stressed that if action were undertaken it must be successful. 


Chiang replied that Mac Tse-tung was very lucky; that he had been in a 
tight spot in 1927 and had escaped; that he had been in a tight spot in Yehnan 
and escaped; that he had been in a tight spot in WW II and escaped; tha: we must 
not let him escape the tight spot that he was in today. I replied that President 
Chiang had been ia a tight spot in 1926 and come out of it; and that he had later 
been a prisoner of a war lord and had come at of it; that he, too, had been in a 
tight spot in WW II and come out of it and that he had been in a tight spot since 
1949 and would undoubtedly come out of this,too, in the long period. 


My general summary of the conversation was that it was firm and earnest; 
that we agreed that Communist China was an enemy; that we disagreed that action 
of the type the GRC contemplates would be successful and that we both recognize 
that we disagreed. 


ha 


Roger Hilsman 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Tas Dmecror or Inteviiarnce anny Resmarcn 


19 March 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


Following my conversation with General Chiang Ching-kuo, I was taken 
to Foreign Minister Shen's Office. 


My impression of Shen was that he had about as much to do with Foreign 
Policy as USIA - that is, that he did not formulate foreign policy, ubt only dis- 
seminated it. 


He ranged from the far north to the deep south in what was the most 
simplistic analysis I've heard in along time. His first attack was on Laos 
where he bitterly disagreed with what we were trying to do. He cited over 
and over again our naidve attempt to force a coalition government on the. 
Chinese Nationalists during the Marshall Mission and how foolish and unwise 
this was. 


I gave him the Harriman line, First, that Laotians were not very good 
fighters; second, that we were not deluded that Laos would be an independent 
and neutral nation forevermore but felt only that the Soviets and we skeuld- 
shared an interest in putting Laos to one side for the time being because of 
so many other irons in the fire. On the Soviet side, this consisted of Berlin, 
Sino-Soviet rift and their other interests in India and Southeast Asis. For 
our part it would be useful to put Laos to one side because at the moment 
we did not have the support of other nations which support would be essential. 
We wanted time to consolidate and strengthen the regimes in South Viet-Nam, 
Thailand and elsevhere as well as to solve the Berlin crisis. If you recog- 
nized that what both sides wanted was only really a delay to see how much 
more important things came out,temdsase, then a coalition government in 
Laos looked less like the end of the world. He seemed interested in this ex- 
planation and though not persuaded perhaps intrigued. 


He then started on his tour of the Asian world. First, he said that they 
in GRC had no confidence in Japan. The Leftists there were gaining strength 
daily. Japan's need for trade meant they would be a very unstable ally. Korea 
he seemed to have some sympahty for but not very much. The Philippines 
more so (which surprised me in view of the recent election. 


He spoke disparagingly of Diem, disgustingly of Nehru - who he said had 
no strength at all in Asia, who posed as the leader of Asjq but who was con- 
tinuously 28ing with theCommunists on one séide doing foolish things 
like Goa on the other. He was convinced, he said that if Nehru had been a little 
patient he could have had Goa without the Dblitical cost that he had endured. 


And so it weni, preditable in almost all its aspects and simplistic as well. 





